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Cultivation. Equine anemia virus has not been cultivated in
chicken embryos or tissue cultures. The virus has been carried
through 20 rabbit passages by Reagan and his co-workers.
Transmission. It is believed that under natural conditions
equine anemia is spread by vectors and by ingestion, but
vectors or other means of introducing infectious material be-
neath the skin are most important. It is known that the virus
escapes from the infected host by the blood, urine, feces, milk,
spermatic fluid, saliva, and nasal secretions. Transfer of the virus
by blood may occur by biting flies, mosquitoes, lice, or by bleed-
ing needles or surgical instruments which have been used on
infected animals. Transfer of the virus from mare to foal may
occur through the milk or in utero. Secretions and excretions
may contaminate food or water with resulting transmission. The
chronic carrier of the virus is of great importance in the dissemi-
nation of the disease because it may show no definite symptoms of
the disease and there is no reliable test for its detection except
horse inoculation.
Characteristics of the Disease. Equine anemia may be an
acute, subacute, or chronic disease of horses, mules, or donkeys.
The incubation period is usually from 12 to 15 days but in some
cases may be as long as 2 months. The acute form begins with a
temperature increase, which is followed by weakness, incoordina-
tion, rapid respiration, with loss in weight, anemia, and subcuta-
neous edema. Pregnant mares may abort during a period of febrile
reaction. Death may result in 15 to 30 days or the animal may
develop a subacute form of the disease and in such cases the
anemia may be marked. Some animals show the chronic forms
with or without acute flare-ups of the disease. However, chronic
cases have been shown to carry the virus in their blood for periods
of 11 to 14 years. Such' animals are a menace to other horses and
if found should be destroyed.
In rabbits infected by artificial exposure a temperature rise
is the only manifestation of the disease. Guinea pigs, which have
been inoculated with the virus, may show a febrile reaction, loss
in weight, and death in some cases. A Japanese commission re-
ported that swine are susceptible to the virus but this was not
confirmed by Stein.
A few cases of equine anemia in man are reported. The symp-
toms include headache, fever, anemia, edema, general debility, and
loss of weight. A case of infection in a veterinarian, proved by
horse inoculation, is reported by Peters.
Pathological Changes. The pathological changes which are
seen at post-mortem of acute or subacute cases include general
emaciation and edema, hemorrhages of mucous membranes, en-